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WHAT SHOULD BE THE ATTITUDE OF THE 

CHRISTIAN CHURCH TOWARD THE 

SYNAGOGUE? 



EDWARD A. STEINER, PH.D. 
Professor of Applied Christianity, Grinnell College, Grinnell, Iowa 



The great ethical religions which con- 
fess a benevolent Deity are not antago- 
nistic to each other until race or national 
hatreds are introduced, until theological 
formulas are to be defended, or until the 
maintenance of certain institutions is 
made their chief endeavor. Then re- 
ligion degenerates into fanaticism. 

Those whose business it has been to 
intensify divisions among mankind have 
not been slow to make use of this fact, 
and history shamefacedly records its reli- 
gious wars of greater or lesser magnitude. 
Unfortunately there are indications that 
the record is not yet completed. 

The Christian church, even in its 
most outspoken churchly form, and the 
synagogue, which is a church in its 
most democratic form, have little or 
nothing over which to quarrel. They 
recognize that when each is at its best 
they cannot be enemies and ought to 
be friends. 

There are no reasons that the church 
should be hostile toward the synagogue; 
there are reasons for the unfriendly atti- 
tude of the synagogue toward the church. 

The synagogue makes no propaganda 
and is in no sense a competitor of the 
church — it aims primarily to preserve 
the religious inheritance of its own 
people, and while it has a world-message 
it has no desire to make converts among 
those who are non- Jewish. 



The church confessedly, and that by 
its very nature, is an institution with a 
propaganda which has neither political nor 
racial limits; yet this missionary activity 
may seem to the synagogue like an assault 
upon its very existence. Moreover, the 
Christian church building contains sym- 
bols which offend the orthodox Jew, and 
all Jews find in Christian theology differ- 
ences which cannot be reconciled with 
the teachings of the synagogue. 

For these reasons, whatever mutual 
antagonisms exist are naturally stronger 
in the synagogue than in the church. 
Perhaps I can prove this by a concrete 
instance. 

At the death of a great statesman a 
memorial service was held in the syna- 
gogue of a Hungarian town and both 
the Catholic priest and the Lutheran 
pastor attended the service; but on a 
similar occasion when the rabbi was 
invited to the Lutheran church, the 
very facts that he would have to remove 
his hat and that he would be in the 
presence of the cross forbade his accept- 
ance of the gracious invitation. 

On great holy days, such as the 
Passover feast and the Day of Atone- 
ment, Gentiles very frequently attended 
the synagogue; but the attendance of 
Jews upon church services of any kind 
would have been regarded as a serious 
transgression. 
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I doubt, however, that such civilities 
between these religious institutions in 
that country could occur in these more 
race-conscious days; for the barrier 
between Jew and Gentile has grown 
stronger in spite of the fact that the 
synagogue and the church may have 
grown more conscious of their unity of 
origin and aim. 

I am, of course, aware of the fact that 
in this country Jews and Gentiles fre- 
quently attend each other's services. 
It has also happened, not infrequently, 
that a church has been used by Jews for 
worship — and Christians have used the 
synagogue — when necessities arose. On 
the whole, I can say with some certainty 
that the attitude of the church toward 
the synagogue is a friendly one; cer- 
tainly not one of outspoken enmity. 
Christian preachers have not been slow 
to discover their indebtedness to the 
Old Testament and the Jewish people 
and have emphasized it. Much Jewish- 
ness, if that is a proper term, permeates 
the teaching especially of those churches 
which call themselves evangelical, and 
of those which trace their origin to the 
Puritan forefathers. 

On the other hand, the Reformed 
synagogue has so conformed to the 
Christian church service, and its rabbis 
are frequently such broadminded men, 
that a Christian attending a synagogue 
sendee may have some difficulty in 
distinguishing it from his own. 

The natural relationship of the two 
religions, the friendliness of spirit in the 
Christian church, ought to be extended 
into hearty co-operation, a co-operation 
which may be essential to both the 
church and the synagogue, or at least 
helpful to them. 



The United States and especially the 
large cities have suddenly become great 
Jewish centers, and the strain upon all 
the resources of the synagogue has grown 
correspondingly severe. To hold to 
moral standards this mass of men, sud- 
denly transported from the narrow 
Ghetto into a wide, new world, to 
keep alive spiritual ideals in an atmos- 
phere tense from the struggle for the 
daily bread, to relieve physical distress, 
and teach growing youth, is a gigantic 
task. It is a task which the synagogue 
can scarcely do alone and one in which 
she certainly ought not to be handi- 
capped by opposition. 

The materialistic, irreligious Jew, 
void of ideals and bankrupt in faith, is 
a menace to society as a whole. He is 
rarely ever a negligible factor. He 
makes himself felt, not only in business, 
but in journalism, in literature, on the 
stage, in music, in politics. He at 
least intensifies the materialistic atmos- 
phere and is a disintegrating and not 
infrequently a dangerous factor in all 
departments of life. 

On the other hand, the spiritualized 
Jew, the Jew who has come in touch with 
the prophetic spirit of his race, with its 
passion for righteousness, is always an 
asset to every good cause, and without 
him many social and philanthropic 
movements would be impossible. 

As a Christian pastor I always had 
some Jews in my congregation, and while 
I never shrank from preaching the whole 
truth as I believed it, I urged them to 
become good Jews rather than poor or 
even good but unwelcome members of 
the Christian church. 

I thoroughly believe that the awak- 
ened Jew is needed in the synagogue; I 
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doubt that the Christian church is quite 
Christian enough to take care of him. 
Moreover, I think that co-operation 
between the church and the synagogue 
is possible and that the Christian church 
has all the forces necessary for it. I 
believe it has the spirit; all it needs is 
to be broad, tolerant, unselfish, and, if 
you please, unpractical. 

As I have indicated, the sharpest 
point of friction between the church and 
the synagogue lies in the fact that the 
church has a propaganda to make and 
that she wishes for certain tangible, 
definite results. Here if anywhere she 
needs to make dominant the spirit of 
unselfishness, and to repress the natural 
but easily debased desire for converts. 

The soul of the Jew has suffered more 
from well-meaning Philo-Semites than 
from its enemies the anti-Semites. It 
has been treated like a bit of precious 
merchandise to be bought and sold, and 
exhibited as a remarkable spiritual 
phenomenon; it has been carried about 
like scalps in the belt of an Indian war- 
rior; while to convert a Jew has seemed 
a greater triumph than to convert a 
whole tribe of cannibals. 

As a result, every converted Jew is 
suspected both by the synagogue and 
by the church and neither can be blamed 
for it. Every sensitive Jew, no matter 
how well inclined he might be to the 
teachings of Jesus so much in harmony 
with his own ideals, shrinks from this 
foolish adulation and exhibition. 

The church needs to learn to "cast 
bread upon the water," unleavened 
bread if need be; that is, in its relation 
to the synagogue, it needs to give all it 
has, without asking for results — certainly 
not for statistics. Indeed, in order to 



help the synagogue, it may need to 
adjust itself to the prejudices of the 
Jew as well as to his needs. 

I happen to know a Christian woman 
who teaches the Psalms to some three 
or four hundred Jewish children every 
Sunday. She teaches the Songs of Zion 
as a Jewish woman ought to teach them; 
but as few, I fear, know how to teach 
them. Not only are these hundreds of 
children not weaned from the synagogue, 
but they are drawn to it and will be held 
by it if the synagogue has the spiritual 
power with which these children have 
become familiar through their Christian 
teacher. 

One of the definite tasks which every 
church may set itself is the removal of 
prejudice, and one of the most effective 
ways in which it may do this is by recog- 
nizing the facts that the Jews spoken 
of in the New Testament were not all 
"Christ-killers" and that not all the 
Pharisees and Sadducees were hypo- 
crites. 

The New Testament has been so 
taught that the average church mem- 
ber believes that all the disciples and 
apostles were Baptists or Methodists — 
with the exception of Judas, who seems 
to be generally regarded as the only Jew 
among the Twelve. All the others were 
contemporaries of the Pilgrims and came 
over in the "Mayflower," again with 
the exception of this Judas, who, accord- 
ing to popular belief, came in the 
steerage. 

The Old Testament has been made 
by the Christian church a universal 
Book reflecting the religious experience 
of the human race. 

As soon as the New Testament is read 
or expounded, a great cleavage appears, 
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not between good men and bad men, but 
between Jews and Christians. All the 
Jews crucified Him, all the Gentiles 
accepted Him; consequently all the 
Jews are bad men and will be damned, 
all the Gentiles are good men and will 
be saved. 

It is possible to read the New Testa- 
ment with the universal accent; in fact, 
so it must be read in order to unfold 
its teachings in the spirit of Him who 
was a Jew and yet liberated Himself 
from the prejudice of race and gave 
Himself to the world. 

The New Testament is a closed book 
to the average Jew because it has been 
shut in his face; he has been wounded 
by the very tone with which it is read 
and certainly by hearing it expounded 
in a narrow and unsympathetic way. 

Whenever a Jew discovers the beauty 
of the New Testament, and its spirit 
speaks to his own, it is usually when 
he reads it himself, rather than when it 
is expounded to him by a Christian 
minister. 

May I now recapitulate ? 

As far as my experience goes, there is 
in the church a feeling of good-will 
toward the synagogue. If there is any 
feeling of antagonism, it is manifested 
more in the synagogue than in the 
church. I believe that this feeling of 
friendliness may and must be turned 
into friendly co-operation, if the syna- 
gogue is to meet its responsibility to 
its own overwhelming problem. 

The church may even supplement 
the teaching of the synagogue and try 
to reach those Jews whom the synagogue 
cannot reach; but it needs to curb its 
desire for results. Rather than seek 
conversions to itself it should inspire 



in the Jew those spiritual desires which 
are an inheritance of his race. 

I trust I shall not be misunderstood 
as saying that the church ought not to 
preach its doctrines boldly and bid men 
to accept them. On the contrary, I 
am fairly sure that if it does teach in 
the Christ spirit; if it does project the 
Christ into the twentieth century, into 
New York and Chicago, into the immi- 
gration problem, into the struggle and 
stress of our relation between capital 
and labor; if it teaches as the Christ 
would teach — it will aid rather than 
hinder the work of the synagogue. 

The Christian church can do nothing 
better for this country, and for the 
cause of the kingdom of God, than to 
aid in the great and difficult task which 
falls to the synagogue in its struggle 
not only with unbelief and materialism 
but with deep-seated superstition and 
prejudice. 

Finally, there is left to the church 
the work of removing from its teaching 
the condemnation which appears to 
have fallen upon all Jews because the 
Jewish people rejected their Messiah. 

Perhaps if the members of our 
churches were more frequently shocked 
by the thought that the Old Testament, 
as well as the larger and better part of 
the New, is a Jewish book, that Jesus 
was a Jew, that Mary was a Jewess, 
and that Paul and Peter were Jews who 
gloried in their heritage, the thought 
might aid toward the desired end. 

All those things which make for 
unity — justice, mercy, forgiveness, infi- 
nite compassion, faith in mankind — are 
or ought to be found in the Christian 
church, which had its first articulation 
in the Jewish synagogue. 



